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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


se 


About ‘‘Mad Dog’’ Scares. 

Of this I am convinced. No man who has not 
a reasonable degree of fondness for and sympathy 
with animals should be placed in any public 
position where the welfare of animals is con- 
cerned. It is an absolute fact that articles in 
newspapers about diseases such as rabies, and 
germs of any kind, written to frighten the public 
by making them see in every dog and cat a 
dangerous disease and germ carrier, are written 
by men who have a personal dislike to dogs and 
cats and want to have them exterminated. 
Sometimes it amounts to a personal and morbid 
fear these men who are set up to be judges of 
what is safe or what is dangerous to the public 
health are actuated by in their action about these 
domestic animals that have been man’s friends, 
companions and helpers for thousands of years 
without imperilling the human race. 

Many of the articles written and circulated 
are not only unjust, prejudiced and wicked but 
they create a fear in weak-minded people that is a 
thousand times more dangerous than any pos- 
sible harm that could come from the dogs or the 
cats that are so libelled. 

I have known a woman to take to her bed with 
actual sickness because her boy was bitten by a 
perfectly healthy dog. 

The following article written by one who has 
studied the subject is worthy of consideration. 

A small dog was brought to the Animal Rescue 
League at midnight by a police officer because 
a man in the house where the dog had been 
taken declared he was in the “‘last stage of 
rabies.” The man was one of the judges at dog 
shows and supposed to be an expert on dogs. 
The little dog had been found wandering about 
the streets by a humane woman who seeing how 
weak and exhausted it was had kindly taken it 
into her home. 

The night watchman at the League put the dog 
in a comfortable, quiet little room in the ken- 
nels at once as it was too tired to eat. In the 
morning it was fed. By night it was bright and 
lively. A week later it was placed in a good 


home where it has since been cherished as a 
specially gentle, lovable pet for an invalid child. 
The editor of this magazine has herself twice 
rescued a dog in a fit on the street. In one case 
a mob of boys and men surrounded the dog with 
sticks and stones and were preparing to attack 
the poor creature when she broke through the 
crowd, let the dog lean against her—he was too 
large to lift him up in her arms—until he re- 
covered from his dizzy condition, then just as she 
was about to get him to the League the fright- 
ened owner appeared and took the dog home. 


The Animal Rescue League agents have res- 
cued time and again dogs in fits on the streets 
or in alleys or yards and taking them up in their 
arms put them in the emergency car and var- 
ried them to the League headquarters on Carver 
St. This work alone makes it worth while to 
have a Shelter for animals, in a convenient !o- 
cation in every city. 


In the history of the London police, within 
the memory of man, no officer has had hydro- 
phobia; and ‘‘they have been bitten by every 
species of dog, from the lordly St. Bernard to the 
pampered pug.” So writes Sir Henry Smith, late 
commissioner of the city of London police, whose 
memory goes back forty-six years; and he fur- 
thermore says, that during a hydrophobia panic 
in London some years ago, ‘‘no one could have 
worked harder’ than he did to discover the 
victims; ‘‘but I failed to find one solitary case.” 


The dog-catcher of Denver, in 1911, said he 
had been bitten about two thousand times, in 
all parts of his body, and added: 

“As regards rabies and hydrophobia I am 
skeptical.”’ 

The employees of the Animal Rescue League 
in Boston ‘‘are bitten on an average, about three 
times a week (apiece), but they think nothing of 
it. Many cases have been sent them for ob- 
servation not one of which has developed any 
sickness bearing the remotest resemblance to 
rabies. Can we be blamed if we are skeptical 
on the subject of the prevalence of rabies?” 


The Humane Society of New Jersey formerly 
had charge of all dogs captured in Newark sus- 
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pected of rabies. They had clean runs and 
kennels for them and watched the dogs, the 
board of health co-operating in the inspection. 
Out of the hundred dogs thus cared for, not one 
developed rabies. 

In New York, in 1909, the dogeatchers of the 
S. P. C. A. had been bitten (collectively) about 
fifteen thousand times, by dogs, cats and other 
small animals taken up from the streets; and 
(as usual) not a single case of hydrophobia 
among them. 

Dr. Charles W. Dulles, lecturer on the history 
of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, 
who has been repeatedly appointed by the medi- 
cal societies of the state to investigate rabies, 
says frankly: : 

“In places where the largest number of sick 
and homeless dogs are gathered, in public 
pounds, hydrophobia is practically unknown. 
I have obtained statistics of this sort from al- 
most every large city in the world.” 

He also says: ‘‘I have always insisted that the 
word hydrophobia should be used exactly as the 
word convulsions is used, to indicate a condi- 
tion. People have these symptoms and 
die, but what causes them is another question. I 
do not believe that there is anything specific 
in the saliva of a dog to cause this disorder.” 

The condition is what is called ‘‘ psychosis,” or 
extreme nervous excitability and is illustrated by 
the following incident: 

In the New York Tribune of January 3rd 
was reported the sad death of James E. Hubbell, 
formerly county clerk, and well known in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The item was headed— 

“Fear of Rabies Fatal; Man’s Death Due to 
Auto-Suggestion of the Disease.” 


Another Mad Dog. 

About sixty years ago, when I was a small 
boy, in Pennsylvania, I once called on one of my 
father’s neighbors. Said neighbor had a dog. 
Either because he did not like my looks, or for 
some reason known only to the brute himself, 
that dog bit me. And he bit me so badly that 
the blood oozed out of the calf of my leg at two 
or three places. I felt sure at the time that the 
dog was mad, and I have not since changed my 
mind. I have noticed that when dogs bite 
anything but their food they are always mad. 


They do not bite when they are in a good humor. 
Not only was the dog that bit me mad, his owner 
got mad also and tried to beat the dog with a 
club. That dog died long ago and his owner died 
also, and I alone am left to tell the melancholy 
tale—CHARLES W. SUPER. 


DOG DREAMS. 


When Sancho lies before the fire 

He dreams of rabbits caught, or fowls, 
His paws scratch madly on the rug, 

His throat is filled with strangled growls. 
That hateful collie up the street, 

In dreams, has met an Airedale’s wrath; 
Or sometimes by the waggling stump 

I know a friend has crossed his path. 


His dreams seem much the same as ours, 
A little happier on the whole; 

Perhaps they always end so well 
Because he has a happier soul, 

Which well deserves those heavenly fields 
Where bones and garbage cans are free, 

And never cat or squirrel’ scapes. 
For every dog can climb a tree. 

—Double 


Barrel. 

The National Zoological Park in Washington 
has nearly 160 acres. It is a part of Rock Creek 
Park, and this is one of the most beautiful parks 
in the country. This Zoological Garden is prob- 
ably one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
United States. 

In 1915 there were in this park 151 species of 
mammals including 185 species of birds, and 22 
reptiles. These were all contributed by differ- 
ent individuals. Between six and seven hun- 
dred persons have given birds or animals to the 
park. 

The elephant house cost about $10,000.00. 
Before this was built they were kept confined in 
a wooden round-house and conditions were so 
bad that it became the subject of much com- 
plaint. Several ladies carried the question to 
Congress and started a fund for an elephant house 
which is now in use. Peacocks are at large on 
the grounds. The elks have a very good pad- 
dock and seem to be quite comfortable. The 
monkey house is very well arranged and seems to 
be a great attraction to visitors, but there are 
animals that are altogether too cramped for 
room, and while, as a whole, this park compares 
favorably with other parks for this purpose, yet, 
in this, as in all such places the humane person 
sees much that is distressing. 
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In 1915 forty-one of the animals died. They 
die of homesickness, and they die of monotony, 
also it is well known that caged animals are much 
more liable to diseases than animals living in 
their natural state. 

Some people claim that they are better off 
when they are in a zoological garden than they 
are when in their native haunts because their 
food is given them whereas they sometimes 
suffer for food when at large. I doubt very 
much if they would express these sentiments 
supposing they could speak. Liberty is dear to 
every living creature whether it be man or ani- 
mal, and excepting in a few cases where the 
animals can be given very large enclosures to run 
about in they certainly do suffer and it cannot be 
prevented. 

The polar bears in Washington are specially 
to be pitied. They need a cold climate as it is 
difficult to keep them alive excepting in the 
coldest of countries. A polar bear that was 
slowly dying in the park in Washington was taken 
away from there and carried to a zoological 
garden among the Canadian Rockies where he 
recovered his health, and I suppose is likely to 
live for some years unless disease assails him, or 
the monotony of his confinement brings on the 
melancholy which with these animals results in 
death. 


A Humane Actress. 

The Chicago Daily News relates an incident 
which is very gratifying to humane readers about 
Miss Edna Mayo of the Essanay Film Company. 
Miss Mayo is what might be called a star actress 
in the moving picture realm but she is not so 
absorbed in her own work and the success she 
is making of it that she cannot see the suffering 
going on about her. Miss Mayo stopped a 


teamster on South Clark Street in Chicago 
recently, noticing that he had a_ horse half 
starved, and miserable looking and limping 


because of the bad shoes he had on. After 
stopping the man she found he was too intoxi- 
cated to understand what she wanted him to do, 
therefore, she left her auto, got up on the old 
wagon in the pouring rain and drove the broken- 
down old horse to the police station herself. 
From the police station the horse was taken to 
the blacksmith’s where he was properly shod at 


Miss Mayo’s expense. She found out the owner’s 
address and got out a warrant against him for 
cruelty to his horse. Miss Mayo, however, did 
not stop with that, but getting into her auto 
again she sped away to the family of this poor 
man, found them in destitute circumstances, 
ministered to their needs and then went on her 
way. 

It is said that Miss Mayo and her special 
friend, Miss Irene Clements, formerly a director 
of the Kansas City Animal Rescue League, go 
about the city every hour that they can be 
spared from their work rescuing stray dogs and 
eats, and looking out for the horses. Many 
times they have ordered four or five horses taken 
out of harness in one day. It is a well known 
fact that actors and actresses are as a rule very 
kind to animals and thoughtful of their needs, 
also generous in helping the humane cause in 
whatever cities they happen to be. 

Good luck to Miss Edna Mayo!—A. H. 8. 


Appeal from the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals. 


Princess Mele Barese, President 
Cap. B. Basso, R. L. N. R., Director 
8, Via Vittoria, Naples, Italy, 
20th June, 1916. 

Epiror oF Our FourFrooTEeD FRIENDs: I 
should be very grateful if you would again find 
space in your columns for an appeal on behalf 
of the Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. A few statistics of the work done by its 
agents during last year will give some idea of 
its activity. 

Prosecutions: 1,697. Confiscated sticks used 
for beating horses and donkeys: 26,488. Re- 
lieved animals carried head downward: 15,171, 
and overloading, over thirty thousand. 

We have had special difficulties to contend 
with during the last twelve months, as several of 
our agents have been called away to join the 
army, whilst our funds have diminished in con- 
sequence of the absence of all visitors to Naples 
during last winter. But I appeal with confidence 
to our generous friends in England and America, 
feeling sure that in spite of the manifold claims 
upon them at this terrible time, they will not 
allow our work of mercy here to languish. Sub- 
scriptions and donations may be sent to: 
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Mrs. Percy Carew Essex, 54 Overstrand Man- 
sions, Battersea Park, London 8. W.; to our 
Director, Captain B. G. Basso, R. I. N. R., 8 
Via Vittoria, Naples, or to myself at 7 Chiata- 
mone, Naples. 

I am, Yours faithfully, E. L. M. (Princess) 
Mee Barsss, President of the Naples Society 
for the Protection of Animals. 


The editor of Our FourrooTEp FRIENDS 
having twice visited the above society and 
become personally acquainted with its president 
can recommend highly the excellent work it has 
done and is doing.—A. H. 8. 


A Group or Visitors To PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR 
ANIMALS LOOKING AT THE Doc s MEMORIAL. 


War Dog Decorated. 

During his visit to Alsace the President of the 
French Republic reviewed several battalions 
of Alpine chasseurs. At the head of one bat- 
talion, beside the major, stood the war-dog 
Pyramus which has rendered countless services 
asa scout. President Poincaré decorated Pyra- 
mus with a star, which is the scout’s badge, and 
the canine Croix de Guerre. 


Tokio’s Dog Cemetery. 

London boasts of a dog’s cemetery in one 
corner of Hyde Park; but Tokio is no longer 
behind London. <A large cemetery has been 
established for the sole purpose of burying dogs 
and cats. The cemetery was established by a 
Mr. Matsusawa, a well-to-do merchant, who 
could not be consoled for the loss of his pet dog. 
He has been inspired at last with the idea of 
providing a burial place not only for his own dog, 


but also for the whole canine kingdom. Such is 
the origin of the cemetery. 

There are already three or four tenants in the 
enclosure. Nothing is wanting in the way of 
burial service, for a beautiful Buddhist temple 
has been set up in a corner of the cemetery. Not 
only burial service in the orthodox way is per- 
formed at the interment, but prayers will be 
read before the newly-erected tomb in the morn- 
ing and evening for forty-nine days after the 
burial. Preparations are now being made for 
the construction of a crematorium. Carriages 
are also provided with special hearses for the 
dead. The charges are very moderate. 

Animal lovers will also be pleased to learn 
that there exists in Tokio forty hospitals for 
dogs and cats, and twenty hospitals for cattle 
and horses.—Japan Times. 


It would be interesting to know if any of 
these hospitals are receiving homeless and stray 
animals, and old and feeble horses and putting 
them humanely to death, thereby lessening the 
number of miserable animals on the street that 
are suffering with hunger, thirst and the infirm- 
ities of age. 
an Animal Rescue League. 


Wiles of War-Shy Horses. 

The war has shown that horses are prone to 
the very human weakness of malingering and 
shamming illness. A veterinary surgeon at- 
tached to the French forces at the front states 
that a number of horses have been evacuated 
from bombarded zones apparently suffering 
from nervous breakdown and sprains. They 
came into camp with their heads down and limp- 
ing badly. But twenty-four hours afterwards 
these symptoms disappeared and the animals 
were as frisky as young colts. 

No sooner, however, were they taken back 
to the front than they began to display the same 
old symptoms and had to be sent to the rear. 
This happened to so many horses that army 
vets. were forced to the conclusion that the 
animals were only shamming in order to get 
away from quarters which were rendered un- 
comfortable by the roar of artillery and the falling 
of shells. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that old 


If not, Tokio would better start” 
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racehorses have frequently been known to sham 
illness in order to avoid exerting themselves on 
the race course One of the worst and most 
amusing examples of this kind of simulation was 
remarked some years ago in the case of the well- 
know favourite Confédéré. When brought out 
to race he no sooner came within sight of the 
starting-gate than he went lame and had to be 
taken back to the paddock. There, however, his 
limp disappeared, only to return as soon as the 
jockey led him back to the course. 

Another thoroughbred, Rodrigue, who raced 
a lot in Belgium, discovered that when he 
coughed he was excused from exercise. From 
the moment when the saddle was put on him 
he was seized with a violent fit of coughing, 
which continued until the saddle was taken off 
again. 

And yet some men declare that horses have 
no intelligence! 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The Yellow Kitten. 


(Continued from June.) 

It was surprising what a difference that one 
little yellow kitten made in the lives of two 
lonely women. The snowstorm, when _ kind- 
hearted Mrs. Rollins picked up the little crea- 


ture, crying and shivering in the cold, and 
brought her into the old house where alone and 
ill Miss Allen lived in two rooms, was the last 
of the season but weeks of cold, rainy weather 
followed; the spring was backward and, had 
it not been for the playful little ‘““Sunny,’’ Miss 
Allen’s life would have been dull and sad beyond 
words. It was through Sunny that Miss Allen 
and the other lonely tenant of the old house, 
Mrs. Rollins, the attic lodger, had become 
friends and spent cheerful evenings together. 
After Mrs. Rollins got home from her work, they 
sat together by the little stove and talked, while 
Sunny frolicked all over the room, and was as 
amusing, they said, as a comic play. Some- 
times Mrs. Rollins read aloud while Miss Allen 
knitted and spent half her time rescuing her ball 
of yarn from Sunny’s velvet paws. Though 
Sunny had a ball of her own and a spool, and 
a catnip mouse to play with, she always pre- 
ferred the ball her fond mistress was using and 
tried her best to get it. 

One evening as the two women sat talking 
together Miss Allen said, ‘‘Some new lodgers 
moved in today. I asked our landlady who 
they were and she said they were a mother and 
her little daughter. ”’ 

“T thought Mrs. Lane did not allow children 
in the house,’”’ said Mrs. Rollins. 

“T said that to her and she told me the child 
is an invalid. She can’t walk one step. The 
mother takes sewing from some shop and they 
keep to themselves. Mrs. Lane said unless we 
heard the sewing machine we wouldn’t know 
they were in the house.”’ 

“Well, we wont worry, then,” said Mrs. Rol- 
lins. ‘“‘Shall I begin that new book I got at the 
library tonight?” 

“Yes, I wish you would,” answered Miss 
Allen, ‘“‘and I’ll knit a little, if Sunny doesn’t 
plague me too much.”’ 


Now that the back yard was bare of snow 
and the grass turned green, Miss Allen went 
down into the yard whenever the day was pleas- 
ant and carried Sunny and sat on a bench at the 
back door while the kitten frolicked around the 
little, enclosed yard. This was good for Miss 
Allen, 2s well as for the kitten, as she was too apt 
to keep close in her room all days 
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The new lodgers’ rooms were at the back of 
the house and one day, about two weeks after 
their arrival, when Sunny was in the yard and 
had just made a most remarkable jump up in the 
air trying to catch a butterfly, Miss Allen heard 
a child’s voice over her head crying out,—‘“‘Oh 
mama, do come quick and see this lovely kitten!” 
Then followed a faint sound of laughter. 

Miss Allen looked up at the window and saw 
a pale looking little girl stretching her head out 
the window. Before she could speak or smile 
the head was withdrawn with a little moan of 
pain, and the window was closed. 

Miss Allen puzzled over this a good deal as 
she took Sunny back to her room, hurrying away 
from her seat as the wind had just turned East 
and she was afraid of taking cold. 

“T wonder why the window was closed so 
suddenly and what made the child moan. I 
will tell Mrs. Rollins about it this evening and if 
there is anything wrong going on she will be 
sure to find it out,’’ said Miss Allen to Sunny as 
she placed her on the floor and gave her the 
catnip mouse to play with. 

But Miss Allen did not have to wait until 
evening. About four o’clock that afternoon she 
heard a timid knock at her door. She hastened 
to open it and saw before her the back-room 
lodger. The woman was looking very much 
troubled and when Miss Allen politely asked her 
to come in she said,—“‘I hope you'll excuse me, 
but I don’t know what to do with Bessie, my 
little girl. She usually has a nap in the after- 
noon but she keeps fretting all the time after 
the kitten she saw in the yard this morning, 
teasing me to get it for her to look at, and I 
thought maybe you would let me borrow it a 
little while.” 

Miss Allen did not know what to say. She 
was always afraid that children would tease and 
hurt a kitten. While she hesitated the woman 
spoke again. 

‘““Bessie’s back is lame. This is one of her bad 
days and I think she made the pain worse 
leaning out the window to see the kitten play. 
I had to put her on the bed and it is hard for 
her to lie still so long with nothing to amuse 
her,—but if you don’t want to lend us the kitty I 
must go back—I can’t leave her alone. I prom- 

ised to carry some work home but I can’t go.” 


“May I bring the kitten in myself?’’ asked 
Miss Allen. ‘‘Sunny will be afraid in a strange 
place without me.” 

‘““Yes indeed! I wish you would,’’ answered 
the new neighbor quickly. ‘‘We never have any 
one come to see us and it’s pretty lonesome for 
me, as well as for Bessie even if I am busy all 
the time.” 

Sunny had had her frolic and was curled in a 
chair so sound asleep that when Miss Allen took 
her up, a little yellow bunch of fur, and carried 
her through the entry she did not even open her 
eyes. Miss Allen entered the room where 
Bessie lay propped up against the pillows, look- 
ing very white and unhappy. 

‘““See who has come to visit you,’ said Bessie’s 
mother, as Miss Allen came up to the bed and 
laid the sleeping kitten close to the child within 
reach of her thin little hand. 

Bessie’s pale face lighted up. She even 
smiled. She placed her hand very gently on 
Sunny’s head. Sunny purred, stretched herself, 
turned over on her back with all four paws up 
in the air, opened her eyes sleepily, then closed 
them, and went to sleep again. 

“Oh, isn’t she cunning, mama! Oh, I do 
love her! May she stay here with me a little 
while? I love to hear her make that funny little 
sleepy noise.’’ Bessie’s voice sounded quite 
cheerful and a tinge of color came in her cheeks. 

‘““Yes, she can stay right side of you, and I 
will stay, if you’ll let me, and perhaps I can 
think of a story to tell you, then your mama can 
go out and carry her work home. Will you let 
mama go if Sunny and I stay with you?” Miss 
Allen looked in the child’s face and smiled so 
pleasantly that Bessie trusted her at once. 

“Yes, you go, mama. I’ll be good and not 
fret any more,”’ she said. 

“How kind you are!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Poole. 
“T can’t tell you how worried I’ve been feeling 
about my work. You see it is Saturday and 
I was going to get my pay. It’s a great kind- 
ness to me and to Bessie. I’m sure she won’t be 
troublesome, and IJ’ll hurry back as quick as I 
cant: 

“Dont hurry mama,” said Bessie. ‘‘The lady 
and kitty will take good care of me.” 

It was something new for Miss Allen to be 
alone with a child, but any one who has a heart 
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full of pity and love for suffering animals may be 
depended upon to help a little child that needs 
comfort and Miss Allen found it was not only 
easy but pleasant work for her to sit by Bessie’s 
bedside and tell her little stories of flowers that 
closed their eyes and went to sleep at night, of 
beautiful little birds that built such wonderful 
homes in tall trees, or bushes, or in the grass. 
She told Bessie to watch the sky when she sat 
at the window and see the white, soft clouds, like 
fairy ships floating over a blue ocean, and as 
she talked gently of these lovely things Bessie 
fell into a sound, refreshing sleep. She did not 
wake even when her mother came home and 
Miss Allen, carrying the still sleepy kitten in 
her arms, went quietly out of the room. 

So here was another friendship formed through 
the yellow kitten, another neighbor visited, 
helped and comforted. 


The summer came on and brought hot, close 
days when the old house in Butler’s Place seemed 
like an oven. Poor little Bessie grew whiter and 
weaker. Miss Allen and Sunny visited her 
every day but even the yellow kitten seemed to 
feel the heat and did not frolic and scamper 
about as she had done. 

One evening Mrs. Rollins came into her 
friend’s room looking unusually cheerful. “I’ve 
got good news,’’ she said. ‘‘ Next week I have 
my vacation.”’ 

“That 7s good news,’’ Miss Allen said, trying 
to look as cheerful as she could. ‘I’m sure you 
need it and deserve it, but we shall miss you.”’ 

“You needn’t miss me,’’ said Mrs. Rollins, 
‘““T want you to go with me.”’ 

Miss Allen’s face fell. “I can’t make up my 
mind to go and leave poor Mrs. Poole and Bessie 
here—I’m not good for much in the world, I 
know, neither is Sunny, but we are a comfort 
and help to Bessie and her mother. Why 
Bessie really seems to love me—and she loves 
Sunny. She would be miserable if we went 
away.” 

“Now you wait and give me a chance to 
speak,’’ said Mrs. Rollins, fairly laughing. ‘“‘I 
knew all the time you wouldn’t go away in the 
country and leave that poor child, and now what 
I hoped for has come to pass. Mrs. Courtney, 


wife of the man I work for, has a little cottage 
with a little garden and a few trees—I’ve seen 
it—it is a peaceful, restful country home for a 
small family, and she is going to let us have it, 
all the rest of the summer, free! Only think 
of it! The family she had there have gone to 
another state to live. The cottage is furnished 
and in we go—you and Bessie and Bessie’s 
mother and Sunny and I—just as soon as we 
can get ready.”’ 

“Oh! it is too goodto be true,’’ said Miss Allen. 
‘TI believe it will save Bessie’s life. Her mother 
sald yesterday she wouldn’t have any more 
work for six weeks, so she can go, ] am sure. Let 
us both run in to her room and tell her.”’ 

It is a pity Mrs. Courtney could not have heard 
all that the three grateful, happy women and the 
frail little girl said that evening as they each 
told how they had been longing for the country 
and how they would enjoy the refreshing breezes 
that came to this little cottage right from the 
sea which was only half a mile away. 

They blessed the kind and generous woman who 
kept this little cottage furnished for just such 
chances of doing good as this and when, a week 
later, she came herself in her beautiful car to 
take the little invalid girl and her mother and 
Miss Allen to the cottage, they felt as if they were 
living in a fairy story and Mrs. Courtney was 
the fairy godmother. 

Not until the first snow fell did they go back 
again to their city rooms which Mrs. Lane had 
been glad to keep for them, and by this time 
Bessie was like another child. The weak back 
had grown so strong she could walk and run 
almost as well as any little girl of her age and she 
soon began to go to school. 

Mrs. Rollins and Miss Allen had color in 
their cheeks and good cheer in their hearts. As 
for Sunny, she was a yellow kitten no longer, but 
a strong, lively, handsome cat, who held her 
head up proudly as if she were telling all who 
would listen,—‘‘I am only a cat but if it had 
not been for me these good people might have 
lived in the house together all winter and never 
known each other or learned how they could help 
each other. Cats are of use in more ways than 
some people think!”’ 

—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 
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‘ LADDIE,.”’ 


LExInGToNn, Mass., 
July 10, 1916. 
THe ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE, 

Dear HELpeErRs: I received your letter telling 
me about your paper, and that most of the 
pictures in it were of animals that had been 
taken from the League, or had stories connected 
with them. There was not much to say about 
“Laddie” in the way we got him, only that we 
thought at first that we could not have him on 
account of our first dog. 

We live on the main street to Lowell but we 
are way in from the street so our pets cannot get 
hurt from autos or cars. We have a colt and 
an old driving horse in our barn, and have four 
others out to pasture and training. We also 
have two parrots, two canaries, and a _ red- 
breasted grosbeak which we found when a baby 
and he has never been able to fly. We are going 
to let him go when we think he will be able to 
fly high so the cats can’t get him. I hope you 
will ike my story.—Yours truly, Epiru Rice. 


Laddie. 

Laddie, as you can see, is a beautiful collie. 
He was given to us by a friend. When we first 
heard that our friend was going to give us a dog 
we said for sure that we could not have another 
dog on account of the one we already had. But 
one warm evening in September our friend 
brought the dog out in his car to show us. After 
having a talk with our friend, and telling him 
we could not take the dog, he got ready to 
start home. Before he started he told us he 
would put the dog in a dog store. As I cannot 
bear to see animals in dog stores I asked my 


mother to please let Laddie stay, so she said she 
would let me have him. He was then only three 
months old and looked like a ball of wool. It 
was not long before his wool began to fall out and 
new hair came in. 

I am sure I couldn’t find a better dog in my 
town for both looks and kindness. Some people 
say that collies are dangerous but I haven’t seen 
anything in Laddie that makes me think so. 
When we go out in the auto we most always take 
him. He sits up in the seat just as good as you 
or I, and it is a great disappointment to him if 
he can’t go with us. We have never been sorry 
we kept Laddie.—E. Rick. 


«|| BUNGALOW NOTES| x 


A PAIR OF FRIENDS AT FINE RIDGE. 


Pint Rives, July 30.—I have been away from 
the bungalow two weeks and during that time 
the vines and shrubs and plants have grown 
beyond belief. The rockery by the bungalow is 
a tangle of honeysuckle, woodbine and trumpet 
vine. The grape vines that I thought were 
never going to get up to the top of the arbor are 
covering it. But when it comes to flowers, they 
are waiting for the sun. 

The birds are rejoicing in this wealth of 
foliage and in the trees close to our windows 
we hear every day the soft music of young cat- 
birds who appear to be trying their voices or 
learning how to sing. A song sparrow gives us 
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one or two songs every morning. We do not 
usually hear this song in July. As for robins, 
- they seem to be everywhere and always in 
trouble. Their loud, distressed cries are so 
often accompanied by calls from bluejays and 
crows that I fear those pirates are robbing the 
nests, a trouble we have here at Pine Ridge 
every summer. 

When I was away I heard a bird that I did 
not remember ever hearing before. I did not 


see this bird, but over in the woods I heard 
every day this song, never varied by a note. 


The song was very distinct and very staccato, 


the final note being the least bit sharp. Can any _ 


one tell me what bird this is? I have looked care- 
fully through Schuyler Mathew’s songs of birds, 
also through Mabel Osgood Wright’s descriptions 
of songs and found nothing resembling it. The 
Man-of-the-Bungalow thinks it must be one of 
the warblers. Since I came home I heard a bird 
across the lane in the woods by the Charles River 
sing the first six notes of this song but the rest, 
if sung, was lost in the distance. 

This morning from five until six o’clock a 
quail kept up a steady call—‘‘Bob White, Bob 
White’”—not far from the bungalow and a 
pheasant that we hear every day, seemed to 
answer the call. 

The horses are coming for their vacations from 
cabs and from pedlers’ carts, and how they 
enjoy the chance to be free once more to run 
and roll and nibble at the fresh green grass at 
their will. One horse came here after a weary 
siege in a hospital where he was kept two or 
three weeks to be doctored for a sprained leg. 
He got better slowly in the city but out here he 
has made wonderful improvement; he has begun 
to run races with his new friends and seems as 
well as ever. 

If drivers and owners of horses could only 
come here to Pine Ridge and watch a horse 
just beginning his vacation and see him again 
in two or three weeks’ time, no man with any 
heart at all could deny his faithful helper a 
chance to rest and renew his youth. 


I think Cousin Jane, our monkey, is one of 
the happiest animals that ever had to be kept 
in captivity. Her long rope gives her a large 
freedom. She can climb a tree and sit in the 
branches or sit around on the grass under the 
trees examining everything in reach of her hands. 
At night and in rainy weather she is snugly 
housed in the barn. She delights in mischief if 
she can get a chance for it and when she broke 
her rope one day recently she went to the water- 
ing trough in the barn, pulled out the stopper 
and let the water run out over the barn floor. 
While it was running she ran about the barn 
and found pieces of harness hanging up, curry 
combs and brushes; these she collected and 
carrying them to the trough threw them into 
the fast disappearing water. This being done 
she looked about for fresh amusement and fixed 
her eyes on the boxes high up on the beams where 
she often watched the snow-white doves stand- 
ing or sitting or flying about and longed to get 
at them. 


‘“CouSsIN JANE.” 


“There must be something interesting in those 
boxes,”’ she probably said to herself. ‘‘ Now’s 
my chance to see what brings those white flying 
things into my barn.”’ 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow, fortunately, was 
passing by the barn just then and was surprised 
by hearing an unwonted commotion among the 
pigeons. ‘‘Perhaps a rat has got up to their 
nests,” he thought, and he hastened to see what 
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BASIL AND CouSIN JANE. 


had happened. What he saw as he looked up 
to the beams over the hay loft was Cousin Jane, 
her rope dangling, seated on a narrow ledge 
reaching her little black hands up to the pigeon 
boxes while a cloud of snowy white wings 
fluttered about her head. 

There was no time to be lost for Jane’s in- 
satiable curiosity spares nothing she gets her 
hands on. “Come down, Jane!’”’ the Man-of- 
the-Bungalow cried, and Jane, not so much from 
obedience as because she had visions of some 
special treat such as a piece of melon, an apple, 
a banana or a baked potato, descended as swiftly 
and skillfully as a trained acrobat and a few 
moments later was sitting comfortably on a 
branch of the big oak tree enjoying the scenery 
and a piece of a melon left over from the break- 
fast at the bungalow. 

Where there are dogs the fleas will find them 
out. Even Davie Lindsay, careful as we are of 
him, is not always free from these pests. Basil 
always has a few in summer in spite of his 
swims in the river, and one of Jane’s amuse- 
ments is to sit beside Basil when he goes to lie 
down in the shade of her tree and hunt for 
fleas. Sometimes Basil growls at her a little 
but he is a good-tempered dog, very tolerant of 
the smaller dogs and of Jane, so Jane takes no 
notice of his low growl but keeps up her enter- 
tainment until he gets up and goes away. 
Whether it is due to Jane or to Basil’s swims 
in the river, he is remarkably free from fleas.— 
seed a Bese 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


In the work of the Animal Rescue League it 
has often been found that there are men and 
women who cannot bear to take the life of a 
horse, dog or cat they own, no matter how in- 
firm and in what a suffering condition, the ani- 


mal maybe. Tosuch individuals we recommend 
the following poem, taken from the Boston 
Transcript: 

EUTHANASIA. 


I gave you what myself I would desire, 
Dumb faithful friend! 

Unto a life that had begun to tire, 
A kindly end. 

When joy was gone alike from work and play 
Sound rest was yours, 

Without the long slow torture of decay 
That man endures. 


When I begin to find the world grow dim 
And chill the sun, 

When weariness is lord of brain and limb 
And work is done, 

When dead leaves clog the only path I see 
To journey through, 

May God as mercifully deal with me 
As I with you! 

—Amelia Josephine Burr. 


The month of July brought a great increase of 
work to Carver Street. This was partly owing 
to the hysterical scare caused by reports that 
infantile paralysis is spread by dogs and cats. 

During the month the League received and 
cared for 444 dogs, 5,632 cats, 41 birds, 3 rabbits, 
1 fox, 1 alligator, 2 squirrels. 

Good homes were found in the country for 80 
dogs; 7 dogs were restored to their owners; 
27 cats were placed in homes, and 3 restored to 
their owners. Ten new members were added 
to the League. Our agent who looks up old 
and feeble horses, and horses otherwise unfit 
for work, found 385 such horses in sales stables 
and on the streets. He took them from their 
owners and put them to death. Twenty-seven 
horses were cared for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses. 


We had been wondering how long the men 
who are trying to have every disease that flesh is 
heir to laid to the door of cats would let this 
epidemic of infantile paralysis go on without 
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bringing an accusation against cats. It seems 
they have got started on it now and silly people 
who do not stop to reason, but who believe 
everything newspapers say, are sending their 
perfectly healthy cats to the Animal Rescue 
League to be killed. Nice old family cats that 
are far more clean and healthy than hundreds of 
men, women and children that we meet on the 
cars and streets every day have been sent to the 
League to be killed because some of the news- 
papers report that a few doctors say dogs 
and cats are carrying and spreading infantile 
paralysis. Jt is astonishing what people will 
believe; it is astonishing to what lengths they 
will let their imagination carry them, and also 
their dislike to these domestic animals that are 
such a comfort and help to thousands of people. 
In one forenoon one hundred and twenty-five 
calls came to the Animal Rescue League by mail, 
telephone and visitors requesting us to take 
their cats and have them put to death in many 
cases because “they were afraid of infantile 
paralysis.’”’ We have no words with which to 
express our feelings in this matter. 

The attempt which has been so_ diligently 
made within the last few years to prejudice 
people against dogs and cats, and to make them 
out the most fearsome animals that ever lived, 
worse than man-eating tigers or poisonous snakes, 
could very easily be traced to a handful of men 
who hate these animals and who want them ex- 
terminated from the world. People, like a 
flock of sheep, do not stop to reason but go on 
and spread this hysterical and morbid fear of 
our household companions. 


The Neighborhood Playroom. 

The Neighborhood Playroom at the Animal 
Rescue League on Carver Street is unusually 
successful this year in the way of bringing in 
the little ones in the neighborhood who otherwise 
would be on the street. The attendance is 
higher than ever before, sometimes twenty-five 
children being present. Miss Clara Moog, who 
has had four years’ experience in the Crippled 
Children’s School, is in charge of the playroom 
this year. The work the children are doing is 
very gratifying. The little girls are making 
Tam-o’Shanters and stocking caps for their 
dolls, and the boys are making bags for their 


marbles. They make these by weaving colored’ 
worsted. The children are also making scrap 
books out of pictures they are cutting out and 
coloring, and these books will be put in the 
hospital for sick children. If any one having 
pictures suitable for this work will send them to 
51 Carver Street we should be glad of them. The 
ages of the children range from three to six. A 
good many of the older children on the street 
wanted to come but this was not possible. In 
the first place there is not room for them, and in 
the next place the older children can be trusted 
to go to the playgrounds at longer distances. At 
eleven o’clock the children are given a lunch 
of milk with oat-meal crackers, ginger snaps and 
whole-wheat animal crackers. They enjoy this 
very much and after lunch they have been taught 
to clear up very nicely. After the kindergarten 
session is over Miss Moog has instructed the 
children so that they help her to clear up and 
put away their work and toys. Then they 
brush the floor and leave everything in perfect 
order for the next day. In the enclosed yard 
which is connected with the room there is a 
swing and sand boxes. These the smaller chil- 
dren enjoy immensely, and here again they have 
been taught to take their turns and not to 
quarrel over who shall have the swing or the 
sand boxes. We consider this Neighborhood 
Playroom not only useful in keeping the children 
off the streets but it is teaching them to be 
orderly, kind and thoughtful to each other, and 
we are very grateful to the ladies who have given 
us the money wherewith we support it. 


Our Home of Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge 
has been very well patronized this summer. At 
the present time the stalls are filled with the 
exception of two recently vacated, but other 
horses are expected to come and fill these 
vacant stalls. The horses that are coming are 
mostly cab drivers’ horses though we also have 
one or two belonging to pedlers, and also some 
that are used in other occupations. We have 
not had any bad cases of lameness or of galled 
horses so far. Our men in Boston who go around 
and visit stables and auction rooms, and who are 
always watching on the streets, have followed 
up as carefully as they could the horses that were 
in bad condition and purchased them when it was 
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possible, and had them put to death. It is sad, 
however, to find that many horses escape us in 
suburban towns. One day the last of July two 
ladies who were passing through Somerville in 
their auto saw a horse in a fruit pedler’s cart, 
terribly emaciated, a mere living skeleton. <A 
boy was driving and whipping the horse. The 
ladies stopped and with a great deal of diff.culty 
secured the name of the owner of the horse. It 
seemed that he belonged in a stable where horses 
were let out to pedlers. The next day the agent 
of the Animal Rescue League went to the stable 
and found the horse had died in the night. If 
the people who see such horses would only report 
them at once to the Animal Rescue League they 
might be saved at least from dying in harness. 
Even to save such horses a few weeks of misery 1s 
worth paying the five dollars each we usually 
pay for them. 


There is nothing more needed in humane work 
than to watch the streets, fields and country 
barns to get possession of old and diseased horses, 
and of any superfluous animals, dogs or cats 
that are suffering and dying by inches. Animals 
that are not well cared for should always be 
taken possession of by humane societies and put 
to death. 


Announcement of National Convention. 

“You are invited to attend the 40th Annual 
Meeting of The American Humane Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 16-19, 1916. There 
will be many new features at the meeting in- 
cluding ‘Schools for Humane Methods,’ and a 
mass meeting of the school children of Cin- 
cinnati in the largest hall in the city with new 
humane film pictures. The last evening of the 
Convention will be devoted to a ‘Teachers’ 
Institute,’ showing how instructions in humane 
education may be given, accompanied by 
moving picture films. One afternoon session 
will be devoted to a full discussion of The Ameri- 
can Red Star Animal Relief, recently organized 
by The American Humane Association at the 
request of the United States Secretary of War.”’ 


RocuesterR, New York, April 30, 1916. 
I enclose a picture of Tiger Tom, a cat that 


does not catch birds. His daily pastime is to 
lie on the kitchen porch, watching robins and 
sparrows drinking out of and bathing in the 
same pan of water a few feet from him in the 
yard. Evidently the birds understand that the 
cat is not their enemy, for they pay no attention 
to him. And he seems to enjoy their company, 
knowing that there is plenty of raw meat in the 
refrigerator for his meals three times a day. 
Wishing you success in your Christian work 
among our fourfooted and twofooted friends, I 
remain, Sincerely yours—(Mrs.) W. J. S. 


The Lynn Branch of the Animal Rescue League 
has been doing a great work in taking care of the 
cats that were starving on the streets, alleys 
and back yards of Lynn. Mrs. Johnson, who 
has charge of this Lynn Branch, has been working 
with great zeal and efficiency. Miss Jordan, 
through whose earnest prayers to the president 
of the Animal Rescue League the Lynn Branch 
was started, has completely broken down under 
the work she was doing and has been obliged 
to go away for the summer. An average of 
one hundred and twenty-five cats and kittens 
per week have been disposed of by this branch 
during the last three months, and the work is 
increasing. We wish we could say the interest 
from influential people of Lynn, and the funds 
from Lynn were increasing also. During the 
past three months we have received from the 
people of Lynn the sum of $47.00. Mrs. 
Huntington Smith has raised besides this enough 
to cover the expenses of the work which now 
amounts to about $35.00 per week. 
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WHICH ROAD FOR THE CHILD? 


Your boy or girl has learned to read. The next question is that of 
finding reading matter suited for the child mind. Two roads are 
open: The modern story, many times sentimental, impossible and 
untrue, which can but vitiate a taste for good reading; and the wit and 
wisdom of the ages, tales of history, adventure, and myth that are a 
part of every liberal education. The choice lies with the parent. 


PE Oru Ne ROAD, LIBRARY 


Compiled and Edited by MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


has solved many such questions. Here is a collection of tales, the greatest in the 
world, faithful to the best literary traditions and more than all else, appealing to 
the humor-loving child. In every way, literary style, mechanical details and 
illustrations, this series is eminently fitted for the child’s own bookshelf. 


The volumes 


Rhymes and Stories 

Fairy Tales, Volume 1 
Fairy Tales, Volume 2 
Tales of Old England 


GINN AND COMPANY 
20.2 Da ONG eos, REPRE ae bro ela 


Life in the Greenwood 
Page, Esquire and Knight 
Quaint Old Stories 

35 cents each. 


SouTHBORO, Mass., June 11, 1916. 

In response to your inquiry concerning the 
dog which we took from you on April 22, would 
say that the pup is perfectly contented and a 
great joy. After about a week of distemper he 
has improved and developed wonderfully. We, 
and he, too, are perfectly satisfied.—Very truly 
yours, E. C.'N. 


Buzzarps Bay, June 17, 1916. 

I am pleased to be able to write you that the 
little dog I took of you in April has proven very 
affectionate and lovable. He and the Beagle 
Hound I have are great friends. They eat and 
sleep together, but he has doubled in size since I 
took him. He is a good eater and perfectly 
healthy.—Sincerely yours, J. J. R. 


DorcHEsTER, Mass., June 2, 1916. 
Barring a warlike spirit that keeps him in a 
constant state of gore because of his daily combat 
with other cats, the cat I got from you is all 
right.—J. L.. H. 


For the coat, for “run down’’ dogs and as a 
flesh forming food there is nothing to equal 


SPRATT’S 
Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


As a change of diet try the following: 


SPRATT’S 

Dog Cakes 
Puppy Cakes 
Toy Pet Biscuits 
Pet Dog Biscuits 


Mollicoddles 
Midget Biscuits 
Terrier Cakes 


Charcoal Cakes 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, N. J.; SAN FRANCISCO; ST. LOUIS; 
CLEVELAND; MONTREAL. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 
For full particulars address 
HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and. binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 


Pussy willow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and eats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. ‘The limited number of ‘“‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs. with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 352-1 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 RoxsBury STREET Ay ee ee A OXBURY, 
39 NortH BENNET STREET. . . Norta ENpD 
78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 
79 Moore STREET . . . . +. . CAMBRIDGE 
51 MarsBuE STREET... . . +. STONEHAM 
58 ASTOR STREET cieeeit ek Wit tales gee Sc VV. TLV NN 
Population of cities and towns served .- . . . . ~~. 41,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 a Sopa heme arr ee ge Fe 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors Sea a SE Bm :, 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed fe ee eer Bonk, 85,000 
Visitors received ee ee te is Wee es Se 25,000 
| om THREE MOTOR COL- 
Sor LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 
Number of calls made in 1915 Fe. cabeeore & rdeerey & Pe 118 849 
Number of-animats collected). a)". 4-6 aes eee SW Mee on 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of: animals :treateckin(herseue tikes ee er ee ee ees OO 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1915 . . . . . . =. ~ 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1915; ) -*=.45. 68 ©. =... 531 
Numiber.of borses‘given yacagtions, 4. un 4) ao eee ee ee 45 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


